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THE UNIFICATION OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

This caption does not indicate that classical scholarship is in a 
condition of unity, but that such unification is an end much to be 
desired. A general view of the history of scholarship, classical or 
otherwise, reveals the fact that scholars have not been sufficiently 
united in the interests of a common cause. There has been, on the 
one hand, lack of sympathy and co-operation among students in the 
same field, due to a too limited knowledge of each other's work, a 
too restricted personal acquaintance with fellow-workers, an indif- 
ference to all except one's own necessarily narrow lines of work; not 
to mention the open hostility often existing between those who should 
be active co-workers, springing from personal, institutional, and sec- 
tional misunderstanding, jealousy, and prejudice. Such a condition 
has been more than disastrous to the cause in which all have common 
and vital interest. 

Classical scholars in particular have need to unite their forces 
and work in the closest possible understanding and sympathy, this, 
for the reason that the classics have in this age as never before been 
put upon the defensive by a materialistic generation that "seeketh 
after a sign," the sign of utility. Classicists have themselves to 
thank for much of the embarrassment in which they find themselves. 
To a united and organized front of opposition, they have presented 
a straggling and inharmonious line of defense. To a persistent 
demand that they stand and deliver cause why they should exist, 
they have had no clear-cut answer in which they could all agree. 

It was with this feeling of need, and in view of the diverse opinions 
prevailing among classical scholars regarding the aims of classical 
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study and the consequent embarrassment to the best concert of 
interests, that, at the recent conference at Nashville, the following 
motion, presented by Professor F. C. Eastman, of the University of 
Iowa, was adopted by the Association: "That a commission of seven 
be appointed by the Executive Committee whose duty shall be to 
collate and digest the leading articles of more recent years pertaining 
to the subject and to formulate the common aims and purposes of 
classical study." 

It was understood that the findings of this commission should 
be published in the Classical Journal for the benefit of all teachers 
of the classics. In order to leave the executive committee entirely 
untrammeled in its choice, the personnel of this commission is not 
necessarily confined to members of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 

This movement toward a common understanding, and a uniformity 
of aims is encouraging and should produce good results. Still more 
encouraging is the movement toward intelligent and sympathetic 
co-operation which has for several years past been in progress, the 
formation of classical associations in different sections of the country. 
These have already proved themselves of great value, presenting as 
they do an opportunity of extending personal acquaintance among 
scholars, and a means of presentation and discussion of problems 
and aims from the various fields of individual workers. In order 
still further to enhance the value of our own Classical Association, a 
second motion was presented at Nashville by Professor Eastman, 
looking toward the affiliation of smaller classical clubs and societies 
with the large Association. This motion, as adopted by the con- 
ference, was as follows: 

Each state vice-president shall be authorized to organize in his own state 
an auxiliary association which shall be known as the section of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and South, of which all members of the 
Classical Association shall be members ex facto, and whose purpose shall be 
primarily the consideration of local classical interests and their relation to the 
Association. These sections shall meet at least once a year at a place and time 
to be determined by the state vice-president, who shall be ex officio chairman. 
The vice-president shall transmit to the secretary-treasurer a record of such pro- 
ceedings of the section as may be of general interest within four weeks following 
the date of the section meeting. 



